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THE VicTiM. 


"Twas he who lured that graceful swan 
"Mong waves of agony, 

And cast o’er her the shadow wan 
Of evil destiny. 


Mary Travers was a native of the city of Belfast, in Ireland, 
when she with her two sisters, Jane and Aurelia, were long the 
reigning toasts among the gallants in their own walk of life. Un- 
fortunately for one of the three, the fame of their beauty had travel- 
led beyond the humble circle of their own rank. IJ shall not attempt 
to draw the portrait of my heroine, she was a beauty—the incarna- 
tion of deep feeling and confiding innocence. Mary Travers was 
but seventeen when she attracted the attention of the dissipated 
Captain Pottinger. Gay and endowed with that stateliness of form 
and those sparkling qualities, which though shallow are yet too 
apt to captivate the sex, what wonder that with his fashionable 
equipage and splendid uniform, he should have been able to win the 
attention, if not the heart, of Mary? Like Mercutio he had been 
the denizen of a corrupt court, but he was a Mercutio without his 
kindlier qualities. Deeply had he drunk of the poison-cup of dis- 
Sipation, around which far and wide wither the noblest flowers of 
the pure heart; and now returned by leave of absence from his regi- 
ment to his native city and home, he might be said to be a stream- 
let from that poisongcup spreading far and wide wo and desolation. 
Such was the baleful hemlock ’neath which the frail violet of my 
story was doomed to droop and wither. 

For three (to him) long months did the gay Captain flatter, and 
by every studied wile attempt to charm the bird from her native 
bower, but in vain—her heart was fortified by virtue, whose panoply 
employed will ever afford protection to the feeblest and the lowliest. 
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With the cunning eye of the serpent he perceived that the gay- 
plumed bird could not be ensnared by flattery alone, that it must be 
by hypocrisy arrayed in the snowy garb of virtue. 

Who shall describe the rapture of poor Mary Travers, when she 
saw the man whom she believed all that was honorable (alas the 
word!) and noble at her feet—when beyond all her most sanguine 
expectations, her gallant lover claimed her as a soldier’s bride ? 

“My father and mother are from home,” said her lover, ‘and 
will be so for more than two weeks; we must be married at their 
house and in their absence, as they might otherwise object to our 
union, though they could not prevent it. You can come with any 
of your female acquaintances, and one of your sisters as bridemaid ; 
I will send the carriage for you all to-morrow morning—and at noon 
we shall be one forever.” 

Mary hesitated. ‘I must acquaint my father and mother ere I 
take so important a step; why cannot we be married at their house ? 
it is so much more natural. Do, dearest Frederick,” said she, 
looking up into his face with her confiding blue eyes almost swim- 
ming in tears, ‘it will make them so happy.” But alas, her rea- 
sons went for nought—he had more potent ones still. ‘ Old peo- 
ple were so apt to entertain doubts and suspicions—they might re- 
fuse permission to their union unless ratified by his parents also.” 
With such reasoning he soothed the fears of Mary—she consented, 
and became his victim. 

The morning dawned; the heart of Mary beat wildly against her 
bosom like a captive bird against the wires of its cage, to leave for 
the first time her father’s home—to leave her sisters—to shut the 
wicket on the garden of childhood forever; more than all to take such 
an important step without the permission or approval of her parents. 
She had never transgressed their authority before, and she trembled. 
For the first time there passed over the Eden of love, which spread 
itself before her mind’s eye and around her soul, a threatening, 2 
gloomy cloud, which made her tremble—nay, almost repent. Con- 
science slept not; but love, strong, first love, smothered her voice 
with his wing. ‘Bless me, father,” said she, according to custom 
on first meeting him that important morning. A tear almost started 
as she received his parting blessing. Would that it had, for her heart 
was full and the avowal of her intentions trembled on her tongue. 
The tear, had it fallen, might have attracted the old man’s attention, 
and his questions and commiseration might have elicited a saving 
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concession. But it was not so. He blessed her, and in another 

hour her sister Aurelia as bridemaid and another young school- 

companion had entered the Captain’s carriage, which by agreement 
awaited them at the corner of the next street. 

‘‘ Mary,’ said her husband as he secured the proofs of her mar- 
riage after the ceremony, ‘I have a proposal to make which will 
give you pain, but it must be complied with—we must depart imme- 
diately for London; the arrival of a letter by this morning’s post has 
brought me the uawelcome and unexpected news, that my father and 
mother will be here by to-morrow noon. We must leave this spot 
long ere then and be on our road to London; otherwise fatal re- 
sults to our happiness will be the consequence——may, said I ?—nay, 
must. A travelling carriage awaits us in the avenue; you must 

bid farewell to your sister and pretty friend, and we will start im- 
mediately.” 

_ Without bidding farewell to my father ?~-without telling him 
{am truly married?” said the imprudent bride; ‘‘ never, never! 
¥rederick ; I love you deeply, madly——ay I fear too madly; but I 
cannot break their kind hearts; I cannot wed their grey heads to 
the darkness of the grave.”’ 

This burst of enthusiastic indignation, like the last flicker of the 
dying lamp, was too strong for her senses and she fainted in his 
arms, for she was a child of passion and quivered like a leaf at the 
slightest impulse. As she recovered, his kind attentions—the tear 
that fell from his eye on her burning hand, (for even he could weep) 
the first she had ever seen him shed—--disarmed her. She consent- 
ed to leave father, mother, home, sisters and friends to share the 
fortunes of one who had become to her more than all. Long the 

sisters remained locked in each other’s embrace; their tears were 

the tears of innocence, but they watered not the flowers of hope. 


CHAPTER II. 


The second act of my story opens three months after the parting of 


Mary from her home. It is twelve at night, and she is sitting alone, 
pale and desolate—a foot is heard on the staircase of her sequester- 
ed dwelling, situated in the western suburbs of London. Can it be 
he? No. Another? It was indeed Capt. 
Pottinger who entered, or rather rushed into the presence of his 


poor wife and threw himself in the arm chair. ‘Lost two hundred 


Yes, now it is he! 


guineas—-ay, two hundred guineas—a pretty sum that for a disinher- 
ited son—disinherited all for your baby face and some others,” mut- 
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tered the gambler in an undertone to himself; ‘that face of yours 
even now, though pale as melancholy herself, might make my for- 
tune—refused to participate in my pleasures—calling the theatre a 
temple of sin, and my honorable companions a set of ruffians. 
Madam, this will not do; we must turn over a new though darker 
leaf.” Mary trembled violently, and her eye filled as she vainly 
tried to answer this brutal speech; yet even in her fear there was 
dignity. Well might her cheek be changed, her blue eye dimmed; 
her aged father’s head was in the dust, and her mother was stretch- 
ed on a bed of pain ; and she the loved of all had been the cause of 
her father’s death and her mother’s sickness and sorrow. Her hus- 
band too had been disinherited by his father for his many delinquen- 
cies, nay, crimes; and their only subsistence was derived from her 
husband’s half pay and the precarious fruits of the gambling-table ; 
the first had been enough for the wants of nature, but it was quickly 
as received offered up on the shrine of the demon of gambling. At 
first her husband’s behavior to herself had been marked by every 
kindness and attention ; but innocent love, which time softens down 
into esteem and affection, is unknown to the heart of the wicked. 
To them love may indeed wear a halo at first, but time turns it into 
a spring of evil that sears the brain and tortures the heart of its vic- 
tim. Finding that she would not enter into his wicked career, nor 
join him in his hours of profligate revelry, he left her to brood 
over her misfortunes and weep the bitter tears of regret. But 
a severer trial awaited the devoted Mary—she was doomed to be 
severed from him whom she still loved, though she had found a 
demon under the disguise of an angel. The Captain’s leave of ab- 
sence had expired. Deep in debt and without further credit, he 
saw no means of continuing his present career, to which he still 
clung with a prensied grasp. He must join his regiment, (immedi- 
ately bound for the West Indies,) if he wished to preserve the means 
of subsistence; and a letter from his colonel hinted that his conduct 
was well known, and that the least hesitation on his part would 
lead to his instant dismissal. 

It was a piercing night in December. Mary and her husband had 
been for the last half hour gazing on the dying embers of the handfull 
of fire. The Captain’s air was agitated, as he turned to her and 
hastily exclaimed, ‘‘ Mary, I must join my regiment to-morrow, and 
you cannot accompany me.” 

‘Not accompany you, Frederick! what mean you ?” exclaimed 
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his astonished victim, ‘ Frederick, what mean you? Am I not your 
wedded wife—wedded before the altar of our God? and can you 
talk thus coolly of leaving me ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, thanks to your immaculate virtue and my transcendent folly, 
we were married; but I know how to cut such bonds when they 
become troublesome ;”’ and with rough violence he tore away the 
arms she had dispairingly thrown about his neck, and thrusting the 
almost phrensied young creature from him, left the house. Heed- 
less of his wretched wife’s feeble health, or her helpless poverty, 
Capt. Pottinger left her to join his regiment on the morrow. 


* Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude.” 


Without bidding her farewell or leaving any provision for her sub- 
sistence, he departed. What hardness may not the heart of man 
attain under the frost of sin! Adamant is not harder. For six weeks 
poor Mary lay in almost a lifeless state, but her misfortunes had 
softened the hearts of those around her. Through the means of a 
letter found in her pocket-book the direction of her friends had 
been discovered; and her sister Aurelia had been her nurse 
during her long insensibility and delirium. I shall dwell no longer 
on this sad scene of a mournful story. Her heart was bruised, yet 
not broken—a sister’s anxious love and time could heal it, and the 
smiles of hope dissolve its frost. Her father was no more, but the 
mother still lived. That thought made her turn with renewed hope, 
yet a sadened heart to the future. 

‘**] shall never dare to look on my mother’s meek face again, Aure- 
lia; the very smile would upbraid me with my father’s death, and 
with her own deep misery.” 

‘‘ Say not so,” was her sister’s oft repeated reply, “she, you well 
know, is ever kind and forgiving. Did not she rock us in the 
same cradle until her song drew the soft veil of slumber over our 
senses? You have erred, but not to the extent you accuse 
yourself. Come to our own fair home; though sorrow now 
dwells there I promise you a free forgiveness—the finger of scorn 
will be averted when the story of your misfortunes is known—peace 
and comfort may yet be there.”’ 

What cannot hope achieve? In three months they returned again 
to their native city. Again the victim felt the warm kiss of her 
mother on her brow. She, the kind, the forgiving, would have 
joined her suffering daughter long ere this but for her precarious 
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health. Happiness chastened by remembrance reigned in that dwell- 

ing once more, and the chief circumstance which contributed to the 

restoration of the daughter’s health was the recovery of the mother. 
CHAPTER III. 

A year had passed and the deserted wife found a channel for her 
scorned affections in the beautiful girl of whom she was the mother. 
All that was great and beautiful in the father centered in the sweet 
features of the child; and with the trusting hope of woman she 
dwelt on the thought that he would sometime return and do justice 
tothem both. But all these flattering anticipations were soon over. 
She received a letter from her husband informing her of his intended 
marriage with a wealthy heiress, and offering her a handsome main- 
tenance from the fortune he expected with his wife, if she made no 
opposition to the union; though he informed her, opposition would 
be of no avail, as she had no proofs of a marriage with herself. 
This was true; Mary had no proofs except the evidence of her sis- 
ter, and she was ignorant of the name and residence of the clergy- 
man who united them. Opposition was in truth useless; but she 
rejected his offer of support with the disdain it merited, and resolv- 
ed to follow him to the West Indies and protest against his second 
marriage. It was several months before the wretched wife could 
raise the means of prosecuting her voyage; and when she did arrive 
at the desired port, it was to have her worst fears more than confirm- 
ed. Capt. Pottinger was married, but he too had been deceived in 
supposing his new wife worth a fortune. Enraged by this unlooked 
for disappointment his rage knew no bounds. He had committed 
a crime for riches, and failed to attain the reward he anticipated. 
He spurned his second wife from him in wrath, and by his brutal 
treatment sent her to her grave two months before Mary’s arrival. 
For this, together with a duel he had been engaged in, he was dis- 
charged from the army, and had started for the United States to es- 
cape the contempt ofall that knew him. The unfortunate creature, 
whose heart clung to him even in his lowest degradation, followed 
him with her child. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Columbia, the land of the free, is also the home of the oppressed. 
There the exile forgets his sorrow—there the weary find rest. 
From a friend who had preceded her to the new world Mary found 
a warm reception on her arrival in New York after a tempestuous 
passage; but she could learn nothing of her husband. Their mu- 
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tual labor more than supplied the simple wants of nature, and hope 
still led her on to exertion. Let me suppose two years to have re- 
volved, two years of mingled sunshine and shower. It was a glow- 
ing evening in the month of June; Mary sat at the window gazing 
on the glorious sunset gilding the western sky, streaming on the 
woods of Hoboken and slumbering on the bosom of the noble Hud- 
son. Her friend was absent, and her little daughter Mary, now 
nearly three years old, was leaning upon her knee. The evening 
star arose pure, pensive and clear, like a solitary queen. Memory 
was busy weaving her motley and chequered web in the mind of the 
poor exile, and large tears were rolling slowly down her pale cheek, 
as she sung for the amusement of her beautiful child. The air to 
which she sung the following words was low and sweet as the au- 


tumnal breeze sighing for its summer playmates, the leaves and 
flowers. 

































SONG. 


A maiden sat ‘neath a willow tree— 
Ah me! for the lady fair ; 

For her cheek was pale, as pale can be, 
And dark was her flowing hair ; 

Yet once, in the pride of her early bloom, 
With the fairest might she vie ; 

But sorrow veiled with its misty gloom 
Her darkly melting eye. 

And what is the cause of the maiden’s wo? 
And why should one so bright, 

Weep all alone while the bleak winds blow 
"Neath the chilly dews of night ? 


The lily white in its native dell, 
That drank the pearly dew, 
Was not more pure than young Christabel, 
With her feelings fresh and true ; 
But the spoiler came with thoughts of guile ; 
She loved as women love ; 
He cherish’d her in his heart awhile 
As the hawk may fold the dove ; 
Her cheek grew pale and her eye grew dim, 
Her sweet voice faint and low, 
And her brain was turned with thoughts of him, 
Who requited love with wo. 





Her friend entered as the last words were quivering on the lips of 
the fair mother, who was at first unconscious of her presence. ‘TI 
have brought you a newspaper,” said she, “which contains an 
account of the trial of one of our countrymen for forgery to a large 
amount, on the bank of ; it forms one of the principal topics 
of conversation about town, and I thought it might prove interest- 
ing to you.”? Mary took the paper from the hand of her friend, but 
let it suddenly fall on reading the title of the paragraph indicated. 
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“Trial of James Fitzsummons, alias Frederick Pottinger, for 
forgery.” 

“It is he—it is he!’’ cried the trembling exile, turning pale as 
death. ** Who ?—who ?”’ demanded her friend, surprised and alarm- 
ed at this sudden burst of feeling on the part of her companion, who 
with difficulty gasped forth, “‘My husband!” Her friend was 
surprised, but had too much sense and feeling to ask an expla- 
nation at such a moment. In a few minutes they were on their 
way to the prison, where a scene awaited poor Mary which I can 
hardly hope to describe. 

The visiters were permitted to see the prisoner. As the door 
opened Mary gazed anxiously in. The faint glimmer of the lamp 
but dimly illuminated the gloomy cell, yet it was sufficient for her 
to discover that the criminal was indeed her husband, but alas! how 
changed! Could that miserable attenuated form be the wreck of 
what was once so noble ?—and that blood-shot eye and withered 
brow—could they indeed be the same which taught the gentle heart 
of Mary Travers to love ? 

For a moment he fixed his gaze listlessly on the two strangers, 
and then let his face fall again between his hands. Mary stepped 
tremblingly forward and laid her hand gently on his shoulder. He 
did not move. ‘Frederick,’ she said in a low stifled voice, 
**Frederick.”’ 

‘‘ Who speaks ?”’ exclaimed the wretched man, springing up and 
wildly confronting her. Mary shrank from the almost insane look 
he fixed upon her, and faltered out, “ It is your wife, the mother of 
your child; but oh, Frederick, do not look at me thus.” 

A flash of joy illuminated his face for a moment, and he grasped 
her hand convulsively. It passed away and a cold sneer took its 
place. ‘* And have you too come to add to my degradation, to place 
one more crime in a picture of fire before me ?” 

‘No, no, Frederick,”’ cried the distressed wife, throwing her 
arms about him, “‘no, I have been seeking for you in wretch- 
edness and broken-hearted. Now I have come to live, to die with 
you, unless you again cast me from your bosom.” 

“To live with me!” said the husband bitterly, “‘and know you 
not that I am sentenced to six years in the state’s prison ?” 

‘“‘T know all,” said the poor woman mournfully, dropping her head 
on his bosom, “all, and yet will I live with you.” 

The guilty man shook with the power of his emotions, and with 
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wild energy he clasped her to him. ‘ Mary,” he said ina choked 
voice, ‘* this cannot be ; but while I live the memory of this moment 
will cling to me for good.” 

“And why must I not remain with you?” she inquired. 

‘My companions will be criminals, my home a prison.” 

Her answer was in the beautiful language of woman’s affection, 
“Thy home shall be my home, and whither thou goest thither will 
I follow thee.” 

Again the criminal remonstrated, but Mary was fixed in her pur- 
pose; and leaving her child with her friend, she followed her hus- 
band to his place of confinement. For six years was she the minis- 
tering angel in his abode of wretchedness; happier while perform- 
ing the drudgery of a prison-house, with now and then a glimpse of 
her husband for her reward, than she had been since her separation 
from him. Nor was she without a higher recompense. When his 
term of imprisonment had expired, Pottinger entered the world an 
altered man. He returned with his wife and child to Europe, re- 
ceived the forgiveness of his parents, and filled his station in society 
with as much honor as one who has sunk so low can ever hope to 
attain. The rich have many friends. Mary was rich, but she never 
forgot the humble woman who took her to her bosom in a strange 
land. 

New York, 1835. 





[For the Portland Magazine. ]} 


DAVID WILLIAMS. 


Passing through New York in the latter part of the year 1830, we 
were informed that David Williams, one of the captors of Major 
Andre, would appear at the American Theatre on a particular eve- 
ning. Being desirous of seeing a man who from genuine patriotism 
«, had refused the offer of affluence while in deep poverty, rather than 
injure his suffering country, we with a few friends visited the thea- 
tre. We had taken the precaution to secure seats direcily opposite 
the one he was to occupy, and therefore had a full view of him 
on entering our box. He was seated with several gentlemen and 
ladies, apparently’ much pleased with the attention he excited; 
sometimes leaning his good-natured, red face to one, and then to 
another, of the very pretty young ladies who shared his seat. He 
34 
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was short, stout, and apparently very healthy, though as much as 
seventy years of age. His dress was the uniform of a common reyo- 
lutionary soldier—his face full and florid—his eyes small—his 
grey hair combed back and hanging in along cue down his back, 
bound by a scarlet riband. We had been informed that it was his 
intention to go upon the stage and relate the incident of Andre’s 
capture himself to the audience; but some judicious friend advised 
him to the contrary, and consequently the account below was writ- 
ten by him and read to the audience by the manager, who on 
finishing, pointed out the old soldier to them. They received him 
very heartily, when he arose with an old fashioned bow and 
agreeable smile, and in a strong voice, for a man of his age, informed 
them that the document just read was perfectly correct and contain- 
ed all the incidents relating to the capture of Major Andre. The 
pleased audience again cheered him on taking his seat, and we soon 
after left the house. Williams died about a year since, and as every 
incident relating to the history of our country must be interesting to 
our readers, we publish below the exact account from a literal copy, 
which we commissioned a friend to procure us from the original. 


Ep. 


““T David Williams first entered the United States army in the 
year 1775, and continued in the service until the commencement of 
1780, when I was disabled from having my feet frozen. I then was 
obliged to take what employment I could meet with for my daily 
sustenance and support, such as chopping wood, grubbing and other 
such hard and laborious work—and at this time being about twenty 
miles from my home and parents. 

‘*‘ The following is the account of the capture of Major Andre by 
Paulding, Van Vart and myself. 

‘On the 22d day of September, 1780, I had been out looking for 
work, and on my return to where I boarded I saw six men coming. 
I met them and asked them where they were going; they said to 
Tarry Town. I told them that if they would wait a few minutes | 
would get my musket and accompany them. We went on fifteen 
miles, and night coming on we crept into a hay barrack and lay till 
morning; we then continued on our way and crossed Buttermilk 
Hill, and on the way Paulding proposed to stop at Isaac Reed’s and 
get a pack of cards. When we came to Davie’s Hill the party de- 
parted leaving four there, while we three continued on to Tarry 
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Town. We commenced playing cards near the road, and after being 
there nearly one hour we heard the sound of a horse coming at full 
gallop, when one of us spoke—which one first I do not recollect— 
but one said, ‘There comes a trader, and going to New York.’ 
When he came within proper distance we stepped out before him 
in the road. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I hope you belong to our party.’ 
We asked him what party. He said the lower party. We told 
him we did. He then said, ‘I am a British officer who have been 
up the country on particular business ; and to let you know I ama 
gentleman look at this,’—showing his gold watch. We then told 
him we were Americans. ‘Bless my soul,’ said he, ‘a man 
must do any thing to get along,’ and then showed us Arnold’s pass. 
We then told him he must dismount and we must. search him. 
‘ Lads,’ said he, ‘ you will bring yourselves into trouble.’ We told 
him we did not care for that, and asked him if he had any more 
papers about him. He said no. We then took him about twenty 
rods from the road in the bushes, and I searched him. I examined 
every spot where it was possible papers could be secreted. I then 
told him he must sit down and I must take off his boots. As his 
foot came out of the boot Paulding caught hold of it and said, ‘ By 


here it is.’ I pulled off his stocking, and inside of it found 





three half sheets of paper wrapped up in another half sheet ; and on 
the outside wrapper was written West Point; and on pulling off 
his other boot and stocking like papers were found. Paulding then 
said he was a spy. We then dressed him, after obtaining the pa- 
pers, and crossed the road with him. We asked him where he got 
those papers ; he said at Pines’ Bridge, of a man he did not know; 
but said, ‘If you will let me go I will give you one hundred guineas, 
my horse, watch, saddle and bridle.’ We told him, ‘No, we must 
know from whom you received these papers.’ He then offered us 
one thousand guineas, watch &c.—but we again said no; and the 
last offer he made us was ten thousand guineas and as many dry goods 
as we would ask, for which he would give us his order on Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton in New York, if we would only consent to his escape 
after the money and goods should have been sent for and received. 
We told him no, and that all his offers were vain, and go he must. 
We then conducted him to Col. Jamison and delivered him up. 

* New York, Dec. 9th, 1830.”’ 


THE MISSIONARY. 


[For the Portland Magazine.]} 


TUE MISSIONARY. 


Tux day was fading fast; the uncheck’d winds 
Shook their broad pinions o’er the heaving sea ; 
The sky with curving arch was deeply blue, 

And brooded like a blessing o’er the earth. 

A stately ship, some distance off the shore, 
Swung at her mooring like an untamed horse, 


That chafed and restless ’neath the curbing rein 


Pants for a curvet on his desert sands. 

The sun-brown’d sailor waited at the strand 
With ready barge, and on the sandy beach 

The missionary stood. His brow was clear, 
His dark eye bright, and his pale features all 
Imbued and shining with his spirit’s strength. 
He turn’d him to the friends that crowded round, 
And bared his forehead to the stirring breeze, 
The last cool kisses of his native air 

Now blowing off the shore. 

“ Farewell,” he calmly said, “* God bless ye all. 
My lot is cast; with holy joy I go 

To do high battle in Jehovah's cause ; 

To grapple with the superstitions crude, 

The dark idolatry of India’s sons. 

Full well I know my path is rife with ill, 

With peril, bigotry, and may be death. 

I go where famine, plague and pestilence 

Reap with dark hands the harvest-fields of death, 
Till the grave-garners cannot hold the store ; 
Yet in the strength God gives me will I go, 
Yielding up all, e’en thee, my native land, 
With nature’s awful majesty enstamp’d 

Upon thee in thy birth. I give thee up,—. 

Thy lofty mountains piercing to the clouds, 
Thy forests stretching far into the day— 

Thy rivers, rocks, thy foaming cataracts, 

And the deep silence of thy vasty plains, 

All, all I throw upon thy altar, God, 

A glorious sacrifice. 

Do others love their country less than I? 

[ know not; yet what worthless fleeting things 
Will exile man and send him forth from heme. 
For glory see him where red swords are drawn, 
Cities on fire or villages consumed, 








Portland, 1835. 
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Where man doth tarry for his brother’s life ! 

See him do battle in the tented field, 

With flaunting banner and dark prancing steed, 
The sunbeams pouring on his golden helm, 

Till the hot blood is fevered in his veins, 
Scorching his brow and burning to his brain ; 
Still must he on for Grory. 

For gold the merchant braves the stormy sea, 
And bares his bosom to the pirate’s blade,— 
Goes where the deadly plague may be at work 
Amid the pulses of the crowded mart, 

Gath’ring her thousands to the feast of death. 
For wealth man scales the lofty mountain’s brow, 
And reels unsteady on its beetling cliffs ; 

With thunder-laden clouds rolling above 

And the loud torrent bellowing below. 

Thus braves he peril on the sea and land, 
Forcing his passage through the marshy wild 
To earth’s deep caverns, where the blessed sun 
Has never found the dark and slimy depths, 
Where mildew dampness genders air most foul, 
And serpents coil with many hideous things 
That shapeless trail among the tall rank weeds, 
Where mists weep poison, and the very winds 
Sink powerless in an atmosphere so dense, 

And moaning onward die a stifled death ; 

Yet man will penetrate e’en there for gold. 

Go where the earth is frost-bound through the year, 
Or where the wily Arab makes his tent— 

To ocean isles, or the deep sunken mine, 

For Gold or Glory man will follow thee. 

And shall I shrink—I that am going forth, 

A diver in the sea of ignorance, 

To drag forth jewels for the Saviour’s crown — 
Immortal gems from the low depths of sin ? 

Not so—and now again, farewell, farewell ; 

In prayer remember me. 

And soon that gallant ship was on her way, 
Dividing gracefully the crested waves. 

Upon her deck the missionary stood, 

With his calm look turned mildly to his friends ; 
Who watch’d with troubled hearts the lessening bark, 
Till in the distance faintly seen and dim, 
Upon the blue horizon’s brink, it hung, 

A small and misty speck. Then night came down 
And folded it within its sable wings. 


A LEAF FROM 


[For the Portland Magaxine.] 


A LEAF FROM AN OLD MAN’S JOURNAL. 


MY BIRTH DAY. 


Tuis day Iam just sixty years old. I know not the reason, 
but the return of my birth day affects me very differently from 
others; an undefinable feeling of sadness comes over me, and I am 
unfit for the cares and duties of the world. It may besuperstition— 
it may be folly, but it ever seems to me that on this day more than 
any other in the year, the spirits of the loved and the lost are hov- 
ering around and trying to win my thoughts entirely from this world, 
and fix them on the scenes of another. However this may be, on 
this day I never feel prepared to mingle in the active scenes of life. 
I feel more than ever that my home is not of this world, and I ex- 
perience a mournful pleasure in the thought that every year brings 
me nearer to that home from which there will be no removal. 

For hours I have been seated here by the window, and as the 
hum of many voices—the merry laugh of children—the distant low- 
ing of cattle have fallen upon the ear, my thoughts have been in- 
sensibly carried back to the scenes of my own childhood; and as 
the last ray of the setting sun faded from my view on this my 
birth day, a sense of utter desolation came over me, and the foun- 
tain which I thought sealed forever was opened. It is not often that 
an old man can weep, and when tears are permitted him, he experi- 
ences a pleasure of which the young know little—he seems to be 
carried back to the scenes of his youth, and memory calls before 
him a thousand beloved forms and hallowed associations. Memory! 
I have often thought it the greatest blessing bestowed on man. 
How often does it alleviate the sorrows of the past, brighten the 
prospeets of the future and relieve the tedious present! The old 
man, when he looks back on his weary pilgrimage, feels a melan- 
choly pleasure as he calls to mind the ardent aspirations—the de- 
lightful, though unreal hopes, and the warm friendships of his 
youth. They seem to him like the “ ornaments of the desert,” and 
as he thinks long and stedfastly upon them, the green hills of his 
youth are presented to his view; the friends of other days are around 
him—he hears again the merry laugh—he sees the smiling faces— 
he feels the warm kiss of love, and a smile plays upon his care- 
worn cheek as he reflects how soon he shall be with the loved o! 
his youth. 
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It isa blessed thing, the recollection of the past. When the cold, 
calculating policy of this world possesses the once warm heart— 
when the affections are altogether bent on earth—when we feel 
that we are selfish and are conscious of our unworthiness—how 
often are we checked in the path of error by the thought that we 
were not once cold or selfish, and when wearied, sated and disappoint- 
ed, often are we amazed to think how easily and how keenly we 
were once delighted. 

Through a long life I have ever made it a practice to keep a 
daily journal of my thoughts and feelings. I would advise all the 
young to do the same—it will be a blessing to their old age. How 
many things are treasured up in the manuscripts before me, which 
had else been entirely forgotten. 'True—these pages are often the 
record of sorrows—and the traces of tears, bitter tears are visible. 

3ut to my mind there is pleasure in recollecting the sorrows and 
misfortunes which were inflicted for reproof and correction, by Him 
who never willingly afflicts. Alas that our wills are so stubborn 
that nothing but misery can bow them! Alas that we will not learn 
by the experience of others and the word of Him who cannot de- 
ceive! And doubly alas, that we should dare to murmur against 


the wisdom and love of Him who “tempers the wind to the shorn 


lamb.”? 


* Did we but view things as we ought, 
This world would school each wandering thought 
To its high state.” 


Nor is it an idle fancy, that makes us wish in the beginning of 
the journey of life, to preserve some of the flowers with which the 
path-way is strewed. We are conscious that we grow old—we feel 
that we are changing—we know that others are changing and we 
wish for some memorial that will remind us of our former selves. 
How often will a sentence—a line—a word, bring vividly before us 
the past! What a weight of interest may hereafter attach to the 
little cireumstances recorded! Fifty years hence, and how few of 
the names here mentioned will be in the land of the living! Alas, 
how many of them 


‘¢ Low in the dark and dreamless land 
Now sleep.” 


The hand that is now writing, long ere that, will be cold in death, 
and the heart which is now warm with affection, and whose regu- 
lar pulsations are the index of health, will have ceased its opera- 
tions forever. Ah, would that the young could learn to chasten their 
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hopes and think of this world as it really is, before they are taughy 
by bitter experience. Would that they could feel, as I do now, 
that though this world is bright, beautiful, glorious to them in youth, 
a shadow will come upon it as the heart grows old; that new“feel- 
ings will awake, and the beautiful visions we form of the earth will 
melt into our anticipations of that world to which we are hastening. 
Like me they will sigh for a quiet rest with those that have gone 


before. 


“ My birth-day ! Where, when life was young, 
Is now each promise which it gave ? 

Hope’s early wreaths have long been hung, 
Pale, faded garlands, o’er its grave. 

Where memory waters with its tears 

Those relics of departed years.” 


RopeERT. 


Bangor, April, 1835. 





[For the Portland Magazine.] 


To 
STANZAS FOR THE LEAF-FALL. 


Hark! down the leafless forest-glade 
There swells a hollow blast! 

Moaning a melancholy tune,— 
The requiem of the Past! 

The year is dying, and its breath 
Tells us of pleasures gone ; 

How mournfully it sings, and fades 
In music, like the swan! 


But time may speed the closing year, 
May ride upon the gale 

That raves amid the wintry skies,— 
But yet its mournful wail 

Shall strike no terror to the hearts 
Affection’s pulses move ; 

The tyrant leaves nought else untouched, 
Yet triumphs not o'er Love ! 


No, dearest, no! though skies be dark, 
And all around be drear,— 
The faithful soul no lapse of time 
Nor season's change should fear; 
But every year that speeds its flight 
New wreaths of love should twine, 
More close to bind, with strengthened chain, 
Thy constant heart to mine! 





MY DAY OF TRIBULATION. 


[For the Portland Magazine.} 


MY DAY OF TRIBULATION. 


Like Miss Mitford’s, my day of trouble opened with a promise of uncommon 
enjoyment. It was Wednesday—that welcome twelve hours of school-girl free- 
dom, when the mind and body rise elastic from the studies of the week, and are 
peculiarly open to the loveliness of that beautiful season when the sky is clearest, 
the flowers brightest, and the dew lies upon them in its utmost abundance. 

I do not know that I ever awoke to a livelier sense of physical enjoyment than 
on that morning, when my sweet friend and school mate Maria M. bounded into 
my room, telling me to hasten, for the phaeton was at the door and her father 
waiting in the hall. There is no active enjoyment like riding, whether on horse- 
back or in a carriage, provided your equipage be perfect, your eompanions agree- 
able and the day fine. 1 had all these requisites. There was not a lighter or 
more beautiful phaeton in New Haven than that of Col. M.—and his horses, I 
never saw such animals—their jetty coats, arching necks and gazel-like eyes 
were the very acme of brute beauty. Then they were so perfectly matched and 
earefully trained, the footfalls of their delicate hoofs were like the dancing of a 
fine girl, and they obeyed the least touch of the rein toa marvel. Our equipage 
was indeed perfect; the sun had just risen upon the new day, the breath of a 


thousand flower-gardens was abroad, and the shadows looked so cool one longed 


to sit and read Thompson in them. As to my companions, Maria was a lovely 
creature, not deeidedly handsome, but good and delicate, with an eye like a wet 
violet. Her father was just the kind of man to give consequence to a brace of 
happy school girls in their teens—not young enough to be mistaken for a brother 
or lover, but in the prime of his good looks, with his thick black hair just begin- 
ning to be threaded sparingly with silver, and the easy dignity of a gentleman 
fitting him like a garment. Nor was there a better dressed man about town ; his 
black coat of the finest cloth, velvet vest and plaited ruffles (all large dignified 
men should wear rufiles) were the very perfection of good taste. Were I to speak 
of his peculiarities I should say the things he most loved were his wife, child and 
horses—or perhaps more correctly, his horses, child and wife. He always drove 
from eight to ten miles in the hour; and his driving—we never praised that of 
his coachman—it hurt his feelings. Goldsmith rivaled the monkey, and why 
might not Col. M. be jealous of the attainments of his black coachman? 1 had 
forgotten that we were seated and the horses pawing the ground impatient to be 
off. Black Tom who had been patting their glossy necks withdrew his hold from 
the bits and away we went. It was like riding in a rail-road car, so swiftly the 
splendid animals cleared the ground, with the sun glistening on their black coats 
and flashing over the silver-studded harnesses, as they dashed onward. We 
turned into Elm street, where the tall trees whose name it takes are interlaced, 
canopying the whole street ‘with their stirring foliage, and forming a green and 
magnificent arch through which the sun was flickering with broken and unsteady 
light. How deliciously cool it was, with the dew still bathing the bright leaves, 
and the long branches waving like green banners over us? The colleges too, 
with their extensive common, formed a beautiful picture, the noble buildings 
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throwing their deep shadows on the fresh grass, with here and there a graceful 
group of young men—embryo poets, statesmen, and heroes perhaps—gathered in 
every variety of posture under the old trees ; some chatting and laughing with 
neglected books lying at their feet, and others poring over their pages a little 
apart, with the pure breath of morning lifting the leaves for them. We passed on 
toward Hotchkisstown, that gem of a village, nestled so snugly under the shely- 
ing cliffs of East Rock, and forming one of the most picturesque features in the 
Arcadian scenery about that beautiful region. I cannot describe it; but those 
who have seen New Haven will agree with me in thinking it a jewel in the bosom 
of New England. 

It was late in the morning when we returned with our horses in a foam, glow- 
ing cheeks and our laps full of apple blossoms. We had a delightful driver—so 
said Maria to her mama who met us on the steps, and so I was about to say when 
Mrs. M. interrupted me with the information that some people from , the 
town that contained my own loved home, were waiting for me within. For the 
first time in my life I had spent three months from my father’s hearth’stone, and 
could have welcomed a dog as a familiar friend, had he once passed through our 
garden-gate, been patted by my little sister or looked into the eyes of my mother. 
Without staying to inquire who my visiters could be I went eagerly forward with 
all the dear feelings of home stirring about my heart, and my hand half extended 
in welcome. It certainly was a damper—the sight of that lean gossiping little 
man, the miller’s assistant, with the marks of his occupation whitening his hat 
band, lying in the seams of his coat and marking the crosses of his boots—a per- 
sonage with whom I had never changed a dozen words in my life, but who now 
sat on one of the hall chairs, with his feet drawn under him and his body planted 
against the wall in a direct file with his better half, one of the most silly, talka- 
tive patterns of humanity I ever met with. In order to be a little genteel, as she 
called ‘it, she had honored the visit with her best gown, a blazing calico with an 
immense pattern, a straw bonnet trimmed with pink and lined with blue, white 
silk gloves much too small for her hands, and morocco shoes ready to burst witli 
the width of feet they contained. The head must be filled with something, 
and vanity often supplies the vacancy left by other qualities. [ do not think this 
reasoning exactly phrenological, but I cannot account for poor Mrs. Johnson's 
preposterous love of finery in any other way. The appearance of the good couple 
was vulgar enough, in all conscience, without the aid of their hopeful progeny, 
who in the shape of two ungainly freckled boys, with sun-burnt hair, cotton jack- 
ets and striped trowsers, and who sat with their feet between the chair-rounds, 
squeezing their wool hats between their knees and gazing with open mouths 
through the unclosed drawing-room door. They certainly formed a strange group 
for the aristocratic hall of one of the most fastidious men in the state. Yet strong 
as is the fear of ridicule in one of my age, I could not treat them coldly while the 
sweet feelings and affectionate associations their coming had given rise to, were 
swarming in my bosom. They had lately trod the places of my childhood. Ugly, 
inanimate and vulgar as were their faces they were familiar ones, and as such | 
welcomed them; notwithstanding Maria’s eyes absolutely laughed with fun as 
she paused on the stairs to witness the scene. 

An hour wore away; I had gained all the information they could give me of 
my friends , it was getting near the dinner hour. In short I heartily wished my 
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visiters away ; but there they sat, Mrs Johnson emitting a continual stream of talk 
about her luck in making soap, her current bushes and her chickens. Here she 
began to grow pathetic. Six of the young fledglings had perished under an old 
cart during a thunder storm, and as many goslings had been dragged lifeless from 
the mill-dam, where they had ventured too early. Really the account was touch- 
ing; the more so, as Mrs. Johnson contrived to deduct something of a moral from 
the fate of her poultry ; which was, as near as | can remember, that if the chickens 
had obeyed their mother and kept under the parent wing, the rain had not killed 
them ; and if the goslings had not put forth their swimming propensities too soon, 
they might that blessed day have been enjoying the coolness of the mill-dam in 
allthe downy majesty of half-grown geese. Taking breath, she branched off into 
a dissertation on the evils of disobedience in general, and the forwardness of her 
boys in particulur ; then drawing all her interesting topics to a focus, she took up 
geese, chickens, current bushes etc. etc. and bore them rapidly onward in the 
stream ofher inveterate loquacity. One might as well have attempted to stop the 
waters rushing from her hnsband’s mill-dam when the flood-gate was up, as to 
check the rapid motion of her unmanageable tongue ; the clatter of his flour es- 
tiblishment was nothing to the incessant meaningless sounds that rolled from it. 
Another good hour passed away, and still its volubility was increasing. My im- 
patience was approaching to desperation. Maria had changed her dress, and d 
caught a glimpse of her bright face peeping roguishly over the banisters. Mrs. 
M. passed into the hall on her way to the garden, and gave them such a look ! 
Hlow some polite ladies can look when they are annoyed? Mrs. M.’s was an ef- 
fectual glance, for it snapped the thread of Mrs. Johnson’s discourse. I seized 
tle opportunity and inguired at what house they stayed, and proposed calling on 
them after dinner. 

‘Oh,’ said the littie man with a most insinuating smile, ‘ we calculate to put up 
with you—we aint the kind o’ people to slight old friends.’ 

Old friends! I was absoiutely thunderstruck, and answered, I fear with more 
asperity than politeness, that Col. M. did not keep a hotel. 

‘Wal, I guess I knowed that afore, but I'd jest as livs pay him my money as 
any body else.’ 

This was too much. I looked atthe banister; Maria's handkerchief was at her 
mouth, and her face sparkled all over with suppressed mirth. Before I could find 
words to answer the proposition of Mr. Johnson, Col. M. came into the hall, and 
the little man very coolly informed him ef the high honor intended his house. 

I believe it was my evident uneasiness that caused Col. M. to make his most 
solemnly polite bow, and inform my tormentor that he should entertain any friend 
of mine with pleasure. 

[ was about to disclaim all Mr. Johnson’s pretensions to hospitality backed by 
an acquaintance with myself, when he broke in with, ‘ Wal, that’s jest what I was 
saving to my woman here as we come along—says I, wife, never put up toa 
tavern when you can go any wheres else—I'd jest as livs pay my money to a pri- 
vate house as to a tavern-keeper, these landlords al’es grumble so if one brings 
his own horse provinder.’ 

The Colonel stared at him a moment, and then coldly saying he was very wel- 
come, passed on. 


‘What a perlite gentleman the Colonel is,’ ejaculated the little miller turning 
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triumphantly to his wife, who looked as pleased as if she had just heard of the re- 
suscitation of her six lamented goslings, and now seemed as desirous to be in mo- 
tion as she had before been of rest. 

‘ Come now,’ she said, jumping up and tying the strings of her bonnet, ‘less 
go down to the salt water and eat our dinner on the grass—come, Miss Sarah, run 
up and git your things—I spose ‘twouldn’t be perlite if we didn’t ask the Colonel] 
and his wife, and that are young girl as jest come in with you.’ 

I heard a sound of smothered laughter from over the stairs, and hastened to say 
that 1 knew Col. M. and his family could not possibly go, as they expected com- 
pany, and added that I was myself engaged. 

‘Wal then,’ said Mr. Johnson, ‘I don’t know as it makes much difference 
whether we set here or on the sea-side—so if Miss Sarah can’t go we’l! stay here, 
and then go to the museum.’ 

This plan was worse than the other. I knew that company would drop in after 
dinner, and the very thought of Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, with the little Johnson's, 
being introduced as my visiters, was enough to drive me any where ; and then to 
be dragged to the museum with them—any thing was better than that; so of the 
two evils I chose the sea-side dinner ; and expressing my determination in a 1ian- 
ner by no means remarkable for its graciousness, went tomy room. I put ona 
calash, folded a large shaw] about me, and with my parasol in my hand was de- 
scending the stairs when 1 heard Mr. Johnson say to his wife, ‘ There, didn't 
tell you I'd contrive to make him ask us ?—it wont cost any thing, for I'll bet 
he wont charge.’ Mrs. Johnson pinched his arm most unmercifully on secing 
me, which gentle admonition interrupted his prudent calculation of expenses, and 
sent him in search of his equipage, whieh soon appeared in tlie form of a rickety 
one-horse wagon, a rusty harness, tied by pieces of rope in sundry places, which 
covered an old chesnut horse, with the organs of starvation most astonishingly 
developed over his whole body. Into this crazy vehicle, Mr. Johnson, with a 
most ludicrous attempt at gallantry, handed us. It contained but one springless 
seat, and where he would find accommodation for five people was to me a matter 
of mystery. However, I quietly took my portion of the seat, Mrs. Johnson placed 
herself by my side, her husband grasped the reins and crowded his diminutive 
proportions between us, and the boys stood up and held by the back of the scat. 
Thus were my doubts solved. We certainly did cut a most ridiculous figure as 
we passed down State-street—Mr. Johnson shaking the reins and cheruping the 
poor horse along—his wife exclaiming at every thing she saw—the two boys 
pointing and staring about—and | with my calash drawn to its utmost extension 
over my face, my shawl folded tight, and my parasol directed with reference to 
the side-walk rather than to the sun. I do not wonder that the passers-by 
paused to gaze after us. Nor do I think even now that I could find nerve to go 
calmly through with another exhibition ofthe kind. I cannot describe what | 
felt then, with all the sensitive fastidiousness of extreme youth, and perfect igno- 
rance of the world’s ways which would have enabled me to disarm ridicule, by 
being the first to apply it to myself. [absolutely felt like a criminal, and did not 
once venture to raise my cyes till we reached the shore and felt the brecze blow- 
ing directly from the water. 


When about three miles from town we left the wagon, whose rattle had given 
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me a head-ache, and after finding a spot of green grass shaded by a clump of juni- 
pers, Mrs. Johnson began her preparations for the dinner. First she dragged forth 
a basket that had been stowed away under the wagon-seat—then a table-cloth, 
white as a snow-drift, was spread upon the fresh grass—next appeared sundry 
bottles of cider and current wine, together with cakes of various kinds and di- 
mensions, mostly spiced with caraway seed. To these were added cold tongue, 
a loaf of exquisite bread, a piece of cheese, a cup of butter covered with a cool 
cabbage-leaf, and last ofall a tempting chicken pie, whose edges had been pinch- 
edinto regular scallops by Mrs. Johnson’s two thumbs, and the centre of the tender 
crust bore the striking resemblance of a brake-leaf, as cut by the hand of the same 
artist in the original paste. Truly a day is a human life, with its hours of clouds 
and sun-shine ; the most wretched is not all darkness nor the most happy all light. 
With its multitude of provoking incidents and petty vexations, my day of tribu- 
lation had its hour of respite, if not of enjoyment. I cannot deny this when that 
dinner under the juniper trees occurs tomy mind. There we sat upon the grass, 
in the refreshing shade—a few yards from our feet the foam-crested waves swept 
the beach with their dash of perpetual music—the winds came sighingly from the 
sound outstretched before us, studded with a hundred snowy sails, and a glitter 
upon its waters that was almost painful to look upon. Far on our right spread an 
extensive plain, with cattle grazing peacefully over it, and here and there a dwell- 
ing and a cluster of trees. On our left was the tewn, with its houses rising like 
palaces of snow among the overhanging trees ; its taper steeples penciled in two 
regular lines against the sky, and the picturesque extremity of the Green Moun- 
tains looming in the distance How my heart warms as I think of that town! 
Could I gather the loved ones together that are scattered over the earth, and finish 
my life there in the shadow of its drooping elms, breathing the air of its classical 
erounds, and holding fellowship with early friends—could I do this, I think ] should 
not be very unhappy, though fortune in other things sould look coldly on me. 
The clocks were striking four when we again drove into town. As I had fear- 
ed, there was company in the drawing-room, and with a palpitating heart 1 pre- 
vailed on Mrs. Johnson to follow me immediately to my chamber, leaving her 
husband to take care of himself, and, as I hoped, to find his way into the garden, 
or anywhere except the drawing-room. With a determination to detain my com- 
panion where she was, I opened the window and pointed out one of the most love- 
ly prospects ever contained in one glance ; but she did not deign even to look out, 
being engaged in arranging the pink bows and cotton-lace border of her cap. I 
was even preposterous enough to offer a book ; notwithstanding, when her toilette 
was finished she was impatient to descend. Asa last resource I threw open my 
closet doors and invited her to examine my ward-robe. This had its effect. With 
the avidity ofa great child she handled every article. Oh, how I wished for the 
ward-robe of Queen Elizabeth, that it might have detained her till morning! But 
mine was by no means so abundant, and when it failed Mrs. Johnson grew stub- 
born and insisted on going down. I followed her to the drawing-room with the 
resolution of a martyr. At the door she paused, dropped three sublime cour- 
tesies and entered, with a little mincing step and one of her superlatively 
silly smiles. I followed with my face glowing till it pained me. Had I been 
called upon to select the five persons that I should have been most unwilling 
to meet in my irksome predicament, it would have been the two beautiful girls 
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and the three high-bred students of the senior class then gathered about the 
centre-table. What was my mortificatien on seeing at the farther extremity of 
the room Mr. Johnson perched on a music-stool, and fingering the keys of a 
piana, as he called it, and the feet of the little Johnsons dangling from two of 
the mahogany chairs nearby. But this was nothing to what was to come. Mrs. 
Johnson with the greatest desire of being agreeable advanced to the group of 
exquisites, and after informing them that her husband was a great musicianer, 
absolutely took hold of a rich cape worn by one of the ladies, and asked her 
what it cost. The Lady, though there was a roguish look in her eye, politely 
informed her; and being too well bred to laugh in our faces the party took 
their leave. Maria, who had been as much vexed as myself, looked relieved ; 
but we had scarcely time to breathe freely when another party was announced. 
To be again thus mortified was beyond endurance, and in very desperation | 
consented to accompany my tormentor in a walk about the city. Most earnest- 
ly did 1 entreat her to exchange her fine bonnet and orange colored silk shaw] 
for a cottage and marino of my own. But no; Mrs. Johnson clung to her tri- 
colors as tenaciously as a Frenchman; so | invested myself in the rejected 
articles and we sallied forth. 

When in Chapel-street I turned my head, and lo the two boys marching 
behind us as lovingly as the Siamese twins. Their mother just then recollect- 
ed that she had promised them some candy, and much against my will I was 
forced into a confectioner’s shop, where it was purchased, and a pound of raisins 
called for. The man was weighing them when she called out, ‘ Stop a minute, 
let’s see if I’ve got change enough to pay for um,’ and sitting down on a keg, 
she with deliberate ostentation took out a large green worsted purse and emp- 
tied a quantity of silver and cents into her lap. Being satisfied with this dis- 
play of her wealth she told him he might weigh them out. I had endured so 
much through the day that the sneering smile of the candy man went for 
nothing. On leaving the shop I allowed my tormentor to choose her direction, 
which as my evil stars would have it led directly by the Tontine, on the steps 
of which stood the three students before mentioned. On seeing us they bow- 
ed. Mrs. Johnson paused, faced about and returned their salutations singly 
I knew even their politeness could not withstand this, and as | dragged her 
onward felt the delightful consciousness that suppressed laughter was follow- 
ing us. 

A few yards below the Tontine stands a most™ splendid modern building, 
perhaps the most costly mansion in the state. Directly opposite this Mrs 
Johnson made a dead halt, and pointing to the windows opening to tle ground, 
called out, ‘Come here boys and sce what a sight 0’ doors this ere house has 
got.’ The ungainly urchins planted themselves directly before us. I looked 
up; the chamber blinds were gently parted and I caught a glimpse of famill- 
iar dark eyes fixed on our interesting group. ‘They are staring at us, do let us 
go,’ whispered [ in an agony. Mrs. Johnson paid .no_attention. I looked anx- 


iously about me. The students were laughing immoderately and coming up 


the opposite side walk. I could endure it no longer, but tore my arm from the 
tenacious grasp of my tormentor, turned the first corner and hastened home. 
When Mrs. Johnson returned she had forgotten my desertion in her delight a! 
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the attention of the students. ‘They had talked and laughed together a full 
half-hour,’ she said, ‘and were so perlite.’ 

‘What did you talk about?’ I inquired with uncomfortable foreboding. 

‘Why I believe it was purty much about you after all.’ 

‘Me?’ said I faintly. 

‘Yes, they asked how long we'd been acquainted, so of course I told them 
what old friends we was—kind o’ relations.’ 

The last drop had been thrown in the bowl, and it overflowed. I said I 
was sick—had a head-ache—and running to my room locked myself in. 

[ never had courage to ask Maria what occurred after my exit; but the 
next morning I arose very early, threw open the blinds and looked out. The 
new day was breaking like an angel’s smile in the east, just dividing the grey 
mists with its line of radiance, and embroidering the horizon with its delicate 
golden threads. How fragrant the fresh air came up from the opposite garden ? 
The modest flowers bent down their wet heads, as it came with its soft sighs 
and charmed the odor from their cups. The grass had put on its night jewelry, 
and all around was still and silent as the heart ofa wildrness. My day of tribu- 
lation was over ; I felt it in the lightness of my heart. I was sure of it when that 
one-horse wagon rattled from the door, and bore away Mr. Johnson, Mrs. Johnson 
and both the little Johnsons. Ep. 





[For the Portland Magazine. ] 


LAKE GEORGE.) 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


Tue village that I lived in,—o’er it rose 
A rocky mountain, fearful, bold and high ; 
Before it was a lake, with creek that flows 
Out from it, like a tear which leaves the eye ; 
One sought the morning as it left the sky, 
The other hailed it as it fell on earth, 
Reflecting each bright beam so joyously, 
As light and wave, twin-born, had sprung to birth, 
And in that rocky couch had dimpled into mirth. 


And on that lake I reveled., "Twas to me 
A thing of pleasure, without fear or pain ; 
And [ did love it, and delight to see 
Its wrathless bosom dimpled by the rain— 
To mark its billows rise and fall again 
Without a breaker—and to see the hills 
Which kept it, look upon it as they fain 
Would know their features—and to hear the rills 
Laugh as they leap’d in brooks, which its pure bosom fills. 


These streams were many; and they hurried down, 
O’er rock and rush, and pebbles small and white, 


LAKE GEORGE. 


From the alembics of the mountain brown, 
As if distill’d by nature to unite 

With George’s waves, so sainted, famed and bright ; 
And they made mellow music as they came, 


\/ith all the echoes of their native light, 


Touch'd with the cavern’s hush and diamond flame, 
To mingle with bright waves and take their holy name. 


So when I was a boy I used to pray, 
That my own breast might be like that lov’d lake, 
Pure, calm and breakerless; I used to stay 
And see it kiss the twilight, as twould take 
A melted crimson, that I might mistake 
Itself for sunset, and forget to go, 
‘Till the meek moon my revery should break 
With its and the young stars’ commingled glow, 
Mirror’d like jewels bright in the pure depths below. 


With lead and line, and anchor-stone and boat, 
I used to greet the morn from mountain brow, 
And on its breast like a lone shadow float. 
My fancy wafts me back again e’en now. 
Oh tell me, ye who can, if childish vow, 
Not to disturb or harm a fish it had, 
Was broken, when with hook and cautious prow 
I caught a few and tossed them back as glad ? 


[ then as now loathed sport when in vile torture clad 


‘Children are childish—men should never be’— 
Say some of iron hearts and bloodless veins ; 

3ut who would wish to be a sage, if he 
Must blot the scenes of boyhood from his brains ” 

Come up, sweet lake! My memory retains 
A thousand sports thou gav’st me, and I feel 

My glad heart bound in thy soft golden chains ; 
Ill goes my week if I can never steal 
Back to thy wrathless breast, with merry heart and keel 


From thee I've seen the tempest form, and loom 
Slow and determined on the sullen wind, 
When thou did’st look as if a mortal gloom 
Were coming on thy beauty ; but did find 
That thou did’st feel as did my anxious mind— 
That mourning mid a tempest is a rest 
Which nature gives to things of genial kind ; 
For storms which smote on thy resistless breast, 
Were met by thee as J met death, sti/l though distressed. 


The thunder peal broke on thee—thou wast still— 
The lightning singed thy waves—but thou wast mild— 
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The floods resistless all thy shores did fill— 
But mid them all thy dark cheek only smiled, 

As from thy breast they sought the mountain wild. 
Oh how alike in such tremendous blows 

Wast thou and me thy storm-smote orphan child, 
When from my moruER’s death-bed rolled my woes, 
Andon thy mellow breast I sought and found repose. 


Deep feeling has least utterance. And when 
Heaven’s fiercest storms upon thee burst and fall ; 

So high thy mountains, and so near thee,—then 
Down comes the whirlwind, like an airy wall, 

And binds thy waves from motion. So with all 
Those deep unuttered sorrows of the soul ! 

They ask few sighs, their tears are few and small, 
They wish no consolation, heed no bow] ; 

Their deathly waves of wo do oftener rest than roll 





How often, on thy wind-bound bosom, I 
Have mournful sat—as hope, made of despair 
Of half she promised, has on mine—and why, 
Inquired, is this dear crystal lake so fair, 
Hemmed in by those high mountains with such care? 
But learned this since—Pure things need guarding strong ; 
And if their sentinels be weak and rare, 
Soon fades the beauty and is hushed the song, 
Which made a wondering world hang on their charms so long. 


B. 





[For the Portland Magazine.] 
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Tne mind of man is so constituted that to know and to understand is essential 
‘o his happiness. It instinctively goes out upon the objects of the universe, in- 
quiring into the simple existence, cause and duration of all things. Pleasure does 
not grow spontaneous in the human breast; for every desire and affection seeks 
something not within itself—happiness is superadded to them—is obtained from 
without ; every hope goes forth upward to perfection and immortality, and each 
fear is aroused from what is foreseen in the future. Nothing upon which man 
fixes his attention is without its share of intellectual and moral power. Tle first 
sees an object as an existence, and from this perception, his mind goes on to re- 
flection ; and then its cause, its use, its duration and its end, are all suggested ; 
and he finishes his study, if he be a persevering student, on the nature of God its 
creator. While his mere knowledge of the thing as an existence occupies him— 
and it may for a long period—he is interested but partially and feebly ; but when 
reflection arises upon it, then he is eager to comprehend it, to understand as does 
Deity its cause, relation and end. In this is the labor of the immortal mind of 
man. Seholars may indeed be satisfied with names and things, but students can- 
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not rest short of principles and laws. The first may end their intellectual occu- 
pation when they quit their tutors at school—but the last will prosecute their in- 
quiries until time’s lamp is expiring in their labratory, and afterward, when eter- 
nity opens to them the volume of the universe. 

The line which separates instinct from reason, seems to be that principle in 
man that constitutes him an accountable being. He has not only a mental affini. 
ty, if I may use this expression, for the objects which are about him, but also he 
has a power to self direct his faculties to some, to the exclusion of other studies, 
and of addicting himself to certain habits of mental vacuity in which he passes 
life away, uninterested in nought but what answers the necessities of a dull, spir- 
itless, animal life. The brutes seem to be unable to choose between enjoyments, 
and the term, highest happiness, cannot be applied to them. They never deteriorate 
or improve, but work out their specific bounded bliss, by labors which they do not 
understand. But when we speak of man’s highest happiness, we embrace princi- 
ples which he cannot shake from him—principles which make him appear good 
or bad, as the highest degree of enjoyment is, or is not, found in his possession 
We believe he is happy as he rises from infancy to manhood—not only as a pliysi- 
cal, but also as a moral being, and were the last as necessary as the first—were it 
so that he could but grow mentally as he does bodily, then, although his account- 
ability would be taken away, yet we should see the march of mind from one age 
to another, until each erection of his geinus should be a glorious Babel lifting its 
summit up to heaven. 

But if the mind of man be naturally fired with a desire for improvement and 
perfection in wisdom and virtue, why is it that so few are what such a constitu- 
tion would secure? To answer this question we must understand somewhat the 
laws of this mental constitution, and also whether they are kept inviolate. If we 
find no causes for which his nature will itself account, we must indeed revert to 
his Creator, and in conscious ignurance ery from out our sorrows—* Why hast 
thou made us thus ?’ 

Although man cannot secure his highest happiness without knowing and un- 
derstanding, yet in ignorance, he may accustom himself to such habits and pur- 
suits, as will deaden his soul to other pleasures than they bestow. Thus in the 
days of chivalry, man sought his happiness in the battle field. To acquit himself 
for successful combat, the knight was obliged to devote himself to long, arduous, 
skilful training, for which no time was left him for other pursuits, for other nobler 
enjoyments. The popular taste and delight and glory was in armour, steeds, 
marshalled armies and fields of blood. The gittterimg spear and waving plume 
were emblems of worth and beauty. And the youth, who might have lived a 
Newton or died a Howard, sought for immortality in the danger and daring of 
war. Now in such a state of society how would the soft holy voice of piety, or 
the deep glorious accents of science have been listened to. So religion was ence 
a curse to mankind—or rather, under its sacred banner the worst passions mat- 
shalled to the defence of piety. The crusades broke forth on the holy land, and 
the earth was covered with gloomy monks, walking like mighty ghosts, amid the 
gray moon-lit ruins of peace and science. Who then would hear the words of 
Jesus, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself?’ Civil liberty once awoke in 
France, from the pressure of tyranny’s foot upon her breast; but as he sounded 
her war-cry to her sons, she gathered to her side the legion of anarchy, who after 
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helping her crush the throne of Louis XVI. united in bringing her to the guillo- 
tine. So in our own country, after the liberty of freemen has been achieved, and 
they are free from foreign powers, we have set up the golden image of wealth 
and are crowding to adore it. The energies of every man is exhausted to procure 
wealth. And in the strife the worst passions are bred, grown, worshiped. Reli- 
gion is dying, liberty is a slave to the freedom with which she is used in the pur- 
suit of selfish, sordid, party interests. Here let me ask if happiness is to be se- 
cured or increased when such exclusive objects occupy the community? The 
mind must be filled with distrust, fear, anxiety, and of consequence is unstable— 
ready to take the direction which any one great sudden change shall give it. And 
is a nation’s peace safe in such a state of excitement as this? As safe is the 
sailor boy, rocked in his intoxication on the storm shook mast, above the boiling 
ocean. 

Education is made the means, not the cause of enjoyment. Thousands 


study to obtain a profession, by which they expéct a living, and when that is got 
books and intellectual labor is done, or perhaps they conjure up something which 
will sell and buy, in the form of a book or newspaper, or magazine. Fancy is fed 
till judgment starves, and then imagination and the passions are feasted on its 
carcass. If education were the cause of happiness, its effects would be slow, sure, 
increasing, permanent. But now the community are satisfied only with the 
thrilling, the powerful, the new. Even religion is getting pleased with ex- 
citement. Instead of moving like the smooth, bright, undulating swell of the 
ocean, society is tossed now with a tempest, then up goes a water-spout, enon a 
whirlwind, and after it the Muroclydon—and if some powerful genius cries 
rocks! ho, rocks! ! he is called a sea serpent—and onward we drive—to day scud- 
ding under bare poles—to-morrow whelmed in the maelstrom. And all this be- 
cause education, science, arts and religion are all brought up to the unhallowed 
work of serving the worldly, sorded passions of men. 

And here is suggested to us another evil, which is that duty is taught in sepa- 
rate lessons from the sciences and the arts. If morality—I had but said religion— 
is not made a science it is useless to inculcateit. Piety is said to be something to 
be attained—not a natural principle needing cultivation—one of so delicate and 
holy a nature that if it be not fostered and watched, will expire and vanish while 
the devotee is at prayer. There is no one thing known but has attached to it a 
portion of moral power, and if it were properly presented to the mind, would con- 
vey its moral pathos to the sentiments of conscience and veneration. Go you out 
upon the ocean and reason on one of its drops; bend thy soul down to the per- 
ception of a mote pillowed on a sun-beam, and see if thou dost not end thy reflec- 
tion ina mysterious solemnity, through which will break in upomthy silent heart, 
a soft voice, saying, ‘He who creates these is thy Creator—worship and obey 
him.” Ideas of time suggest those of eternity. When we have perpetuated some 
ideal creature through all imaginable time, we delight to waft and float him over 
the sapphire waves of futurity, and at length land him on an emerald island which, 
rests on the bosom of immensity, pure and bright as the glittering side of a billow. 
Such is the reasoning imagination of man, and he cannot help it, for it rises from 
the combined activity of those faculties which are the elements of his constitution. 
The insect is singing ‘neath the silken groves which grow on the crimson rose- 


leaf. ‘ Little creature,’ says the philosopher, ‘ it is a beautiful morning, and your 
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isolated sun-beam of a sun is just rising in the golden horizon of your Elysian 
dwelling. Would thou could’st speak to me, for then should I know thy history. 
Dost thou love? hate? sicken? die ?—or art thou some little immortal, without 
pain or change, save when thou art shown into this thy Eden? and when thou go- 
est—where? O man—angels— 


I tread again the infinite and blue 
Expanse of Deities’ existence, where the soul 
Bows to itself, yet feels itself but nought. 


{ repeat the argument. It is impossible for us to understand the most simple 
object of nature, without seeing and feeling that in it are motives of love to our 
heavenly Father, worthy to influence us to adoration and obedience. And yet 
the religious sentiments are believed to be all supernatural, or something to be 
attained by a direct influence from somewhere, independent of the reason and 
judgment. No wonder that the religious community is unstable, and seeks the 
same support as do gold-mongers and politicians. Societies for present effect are 
dangerous to virtue as well as to liberty, and it is only because public opinion is 
poisoned and wayward that they are necessary at all. Let education embrace all 
that is to be taught, and that as nature presents her objects to the mind, tlie 
learned man will be good. She has that in herself which will enlarge and puri- 
fy the heart, and point it beyond present existence to Him who is infinite. When 
the idea of the Deity is within us, a dark, deep, sublime conception, which the soul 
dreads to hold, yet of which she cannot divest herself, and when feelings of ac- 
countability arise, oh how she swells to comprehend Him !—like a vast towering 
wave of the ocean, which seems anxious to envelope the sky. Without a con- 
sciousness of his favor, it is impossible for man to be happy ; and all will feel it 
so, when they shall have proper views of his character. Then they will know the 
necessity of cultivating such devout emotions as rise within, when the mind looks 
out upon this beautiful earth, and when it eagles upward through the boundless 
glory of the heavens. The principles of religious duty and the destiny of the soul, 
as suggested in the out-spread volume of nature, have each an asterisk referring 
to the notes written in the hearts of all, and the faithfnl student will surely find 
no contradiction in the teachings. 

Our views of education are such, as to us, seem amply able to gratify and ex- 
pand the human mind. We would end the notion that it is only a second-hand 
means of happiness, and hold it as the cause, the source of all that is elevated and 
pure. We would adopt some plan which should embrace al! the mental faculties, 
and convey simple knowledge up into the understanding; and thence into the 
conscience and heart. We would instil into the scholar’s mind, the doctrine, 
that to make happiness permanent and pure, its causes must be sought, and its 
fountains bathed in. Now education is made the hobby of some darling passion ; 
then it should be the dawn, the star of the whole soul. Now it is made to labor 
at the gold mint or the cannon ; then it should deck wealth, ambition, morals and 
religion with a halo of quiet and yet rising perfection. 

There is a difference between the Scholar and the Student, the man who makes 
his intellectual labor a time-serving matter, and he who indulges in science for 
the love he bears to her, which should be constantly held before the mind. ‘The 
seholar keeps to school as long as money, perhaps fashion, supports him, studying 
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only with a view to some profession, and when that is attained he leaves his books 
forever. He never converses with nature. His soul is wrapt in the dusty dreams 
of amusement or wealth. Half his school hours even, are exhausted in idly build- 
ing his fancy’s future residence, and caressing his future friends and associates. 
He enters the active scenes of businessa weak, insipid, commissioned gentleman ; 
wears out his life between caressing and coppers ; dies and goes away. 

Not so the student. Let him be poor, if you please—bred and secluded in ig- 
norance—his is a soul which shall rise and shake itself in the sun. When first 
he looked at the heavens in thought they were above him; yet he infantly wished 
to know what held up the stars. He once asked his mother if God was in her 
eye, and thought seriously on the matter. He was a noble little fellow, and once 
in a storm he climbed the door-yard fence to see where the lightning came from, 
and asked who was drumming on the clouds. Once when a summer’s wind was 
tearing down the fences and shaking the trees, he ran up to his father and said, 
O, how hard the clouds breathe ! 

* * * * al * # 

He was eighteen years of age, and a servant-man for his board where he was at 
school. He thought every body despised him, and that he never should be any 
thing in the world—and he fancied he heard Wisdom, as he prayed to her in his 
ignorance, answer him from the skies, ‘ Poor thing I am, Iam! 

How this reply made the young hero quake— 
‘J am’—and so am I! ! he answered back ; 
And then the ‘ tug of war,’ the toil, the stake 
Of life. And up from off his tortuous rack, 
He leaps—his soul on fire—his forehead black 
With the coagulated vow to rise, 
What ere he once had been, or now might lack ; 
‘Neath learning’s rocks his laboring genius pries, 
And out they roll, as angels cheer him through the skies. 
* * *% * * * mr 

He graduates a finished scholar, but feels that he has only the alphabet of na- 
ture ; and like the sailor who loves, yet leaves his home in a little skiff to lord the 
stately vessel in the roads, in which he intends to circumnavigate the globe, he 

leaves his tutor and college for the noble fields of science. He studies, writes. 
Man, earth, and the stars are beneath him, The fire he caught from the twi- 
light of Grecian literature, rises up a sun from his genius to throw its illuminings 
over future ages. The devotion he cherishes for knowledge, blends with that which 
kindles from the gospel, and both dawn upon immortality—the star of hope shines 
glorious and effulgent the nearer it approaches the sun of righteousness. At length 
he dies and is in eternity. Angels gather about, and welcome him. He is invited 
to their libraries of light, and labratories of electricity. He comprehends, tri- 
umphs, worships—and for the first time pauses, and looks from heaven’s observa- 
tory over the immeasurable universe. B. 





THE INDIAN MOTHER’S SONG. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 


Dear Mapam,—I send you this little song for consideration. It was written 
in an Indian wigwam, and from the feelings of the moment ; my mind was full 
of pleasurable emotions produced by the scenes around. Perhaps you will allow 
me to tell you the circumstances under which I wrote. As I was walking on the 
banks of the Androscoggin, which runs by our village, one bright day last au. 


tumn, I came upon a company of Indians who had encamped in our pine woods 
a few weeks. At a short distance from one of their cabins was suspended from 
the branch of a green fir-tree a small withe-bound basket; within was a child. 
The mother sat near the tree singing in soft cadence to the little steeper. The 
scene was truly beautiful. 


THE INDIAN MOTHER’S SONG. 
Come rest thee, oh rest thee, 
My brave Indian boy, 
Thy father’s last blessing, 
Thy mother’s whole joy ; 
I’ve woven thy cradle, 
And carefully spread 
Of the sweet-scented fern 
Thy green spicy bed. 
We have wander’d from home 
Where forest-trees grow, 
And swift-footed hunters 
Are twanging the bow ; 
Where white men of traffic 
Can seldom explore, 
Though the Indian’s track 
Is worn from the shore. 


We have come through the woods, 
A desolate band, 
And our cabins are reared 
In a civilized land ; 
This dark piny shelter 
No tempest will harm, 
Nor beasts of the forest 
Thy slumbers alarm. 


Then hush thee, oh hush thee, 
My Indian child! 
The breezes will rock thee 
With lullaby mild ; 
Around thy birch cradle 
The fir branches swing, 
And high in the tree-tops 
The summer birds sing. 
Brunswick, May, 1835. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Grotocy.—During the past month Professor Hitchcock, of Amherst, Mass. 
has favored the citizens of Portland with a course of the most interesting lectures 
on the science of Geology, that we have ever heard on any subject. We are hap- 
py to say that they were well attended, and we believe they would have been 
much more profitable had not Mr. Smith, a lecturer on Phrenology, opened his 
room on the same evenings. After the closing lecture a vote of thanks was unan- 
imously carried, and acommittee appointed to wait upon Professor H. and tender 
him an invitation to visit our city again, and favor us with a more extended 
course, in which Mineralogy might be included. We have not learned whether 
he accepted the invitation, but sincerely hope he did. We believe his lectures 
would be well attended, particularly by the Ladies, who we are happy to say, com- 
posed a fair half of his late audience. 


Tue Peart.—lIt gives us great pleasure to learn that this excellent work is pro- 
perly appreciated. We never meet with its delicate pages on a centre-table but 
we think the better of the subscriber for the good taste thus displayed. The Pearl 
is a New England journal and a credit to New England, therefore our public 
should support it abundantly. Some of the original tales found in its pages are of 
the very first order. We would particularize Mad Rosalia, first and second parts, by 
Mr. Harrington, as among the best. They do credit to the author and to the beauti- 
ful pages that gave them tothe public. The Venetian Evening Song, by the editor, 


is a gem of sweet poetry, and his criticisms evince a pure and highly cultivated 
taste. Indeed we do not know ofa person better fitted for his responsible station, 
than Mr. Isaac C. Pray Jr. editor of the Boston Pearl. 


Tue Cincinnatrt Mirror.—The Mirror of New York is only superior to this 
child of the thriving West in neatness and typographical beauty, falling far short 
of it in vigor and true excellence. Compared with the Cincinnati Mirror, it is 
the artificial woman of fashion, effeminate, fastidious, breathing of exotics and 
macassar, and dressed in foreign fashions, contrasted with the healthy young- 
hearted girl, fresh from the flower-garden, with the dew upon her buskins and 
her arms full of roses. We speak in all sincerity when we say, that whatever 
may be the high pretensions of other journals, we do not believe the true Ameri- 
can excellence of the Cincinnati Mirror is surpassed by any publication in the 
United States. To what is the originality and true usefulness of the Mirror to be 
attributed? Tothe climate? Has the climate any thing to do with literature ? 
We hope it has; for then what a capital standing excuse we should have for dull- 
ness! Or is it the two hundred literary writers that swarm in the city of Cincin- 
nati? We intend to settle this point to our satisfaction during the next year, if 
the blind goddess so favors us, by taking a tour through that region. There is 
one dear spot in Ohio where our heart longs to rest awhile. 


We present our readers this month with a contribution in prose, and one in 
poetry—‘ Lake George ’ and ‘ Education '—by Mr. T. Barlow, a gentleman, who 
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at the request of many of the citizens of Portland proposes to deliver a course of 
lectures on Phrenology. Mr. B. intends to connect the subject with anatomy and 
physiology. Those who have heard this gentleman’s lectures have expressed 
themselves highly gratified with his style and convinced by his reasoning. We 
would particularly invite the attention of the ladies of our city to these lectures. 
Whether they believe in the truth of the science or not, an investigation of the 
arguments brought in its favor cannot but produce good effects. It will inevita- 
bly induce those who think at all to practice self examination, and to pay more 
attention to the developements of good and evil in their posterity. In order to 
refute Phrenology reflection is required. Let them overthrow or become con- 
verts to it by a course of reasoning, and they will not stop there ; other subjects 
will be taken up and studied. ‘ It is the first step that counts.’ 

Nothing can be more encouraging than the great avidity lately evinced by our 
females in seeking such knowledge as is calculated to assist them in their duties 
as mothers and members of the social circle. That phrenology, if truly a science, 
will have a beneficial effect in forming the character of the rising generation, is, 
we think, incontrovertible ; and it is the duty of every mother to decide by her 
own understanding, whether she can, consistently with her judgment, embrace 
this able auxiliary in investigating the natures of those entrusted to her care. We 
repeat, if this is a science, (and few doubt it) every head of a family is inexcusa- 
ble, if he or she remain in ignorance of its leading principles, when such opportu- 


nities for inquiry, as the past and present oceur. We sincerely hope Mr. B.’s lec- 
tures will be well attended. 


Tne Inripet.—We wish there was something in this book to find fault with, 
for in our remarks on publications, this month, we find so much to praise that a 
little to condemn, would be a luxury. But how can we say a word against this 
capital book by Mr. Bird, an American author, and a credit to his country? [1 
has carried us happily through a rainy morning, and in our own secret heart, we 
have pronounced it one of the best new novels of this, or many previous seasons. 
It is full of interest, pure diction, and fine description ; with a plot sufficiently in- 
teresting, without being tiresome or intricate; together with a great deal of affect- 
ing and stirring incident. Cortes, (we are determined to find something to com- 
plain of ) might have been drawn with a few more touches of darkness, and still 
have harmonized with the true character of the iron-hearted soldier. Magdalena 
too—did a woman ever die for love of her own brother? We never knew an in- 
stance of the kind; but there are more things on earth than we have yet 
dreamed of; therefore, we will believe such things as possible as they are orig- 
inal. The Infidel, may be found at Colman & Chisholm’s. 


Tue AmarnantH.—We are determined not to say a word about this periodical 
until we receive it more regularly. Not one number have we seen these six 
weeks. Is this to be imputed to the direction book, the Post Office or the editors of 
the Amaranth? Our literary apetite requires this lively piquant folio and we can- 
not be patient when deprived of three numbers in succession. 





